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TO OUR READERS 


N 1939 THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE had one undeniable 
advantage over its present self: it was fatter. But so were 
other thing s—such as the reserves in our national financial 

larder. ‘They were stripped in the six years that followed; and 
since then much that is best in our national recovery has per- 
force been an improvement in quality rather than quantity. 

This applies also to the Magazine. We have striven con- 
stantly to offer our readers a qualitative value which we believe 
to be unsurpassed among contemporary periodicals. For 
example, in the year ending October 1939 we published 
292 colour-plates, while in the year ending next month we shall 
have published 120. 

Unfortunately, we also share with the nation at large a dis- 
advantage which seems inescapable; that is, the rise in prices. 
Costs have now increased to a point where we must either 
lower our standards or raise the price of the Magazine. We 
have chosen the latter course in the belief that our readers 
would preter it and that their steady support, which despite 
earlier increases in price has nearly doubled the sales of the 
Magazine since 1945, will be maintained. 

The price of our October and subsequent numbers will 
therefore be 2s. instead of 1s. 6d., new subscriptions being 
entered at a corresponding rate. This will enable us not only 
to maintain our present standard of quality, but, in addition, 
to increase the number of pages; so that a more expensive 
Magazine will have its compensation in a larger one. The 
enlarged October number contains articles by Graham Hutton 
(ds Europe Sees Us), Patrick Leigh Fermor (The Caribs 
Dominica). E. M. Nicholson (Birds and Men), Squadron 
Leader Walford (Antarctica: an Airman’s View), Lord Kinross 
(The Egyptian Effendi), Geoftrey Grigson (Skellig Michael), 
Dorothy Carrington (Corsica) and George Martelli (Food 
From Marginal Land). 


Please show your faith in us by buying it! 
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N igerian 
Architecture 


by ARTHUR M. FOYLE 


Europeans establishing themselves in 
other climates have often failed to 
take advantage of the native inhabit- 
ants’ experience in building with local 
materials or to encourage thewr tra- 
ditional designs and craftsmanship. 
Studies such as those undertaken by 
Mr Foyle, with a research grant from 
London University, benefit both sides. 
(Right) Emir’s palace, Rano : gateway 


NIGERIA is a country of sharp con- 
trasts. The whole of the south coast 
consists of a complicated series of 
creeks and lagoons, centring in the 
Niger Delta, which give rise to an 
extremely humid climate on the 
coastal belt. Here the people live in 
loosely defined tribal groups whose language, 
customs and architecture vary considerably 
from district to district. In the north, how- 
ever, the tropical vegetation merges into a 
near-Sahara landscape of extreme desicca- 
tion. The people are Moslem by religion and 
speak Hausa as their common language. 
These factors have resulted in an ordered and 
stable society and a traditional architecture 
of some dignity. To the traveller the only 
constant in the whole country appears to be 
the brightly coloured printed fabrics worn 
everywhere by the women on all occasions. 
Mud is the universal building material, but 
there is a general uniformity of appearance 
about the northern towns which is not to be 
seen elsewhere and which is the result of 
a highly standardized method of building. 
As is usual among Moslem peoples the 
women are kept in purdah, and provision 
for their segregation is a controlling factor 
in house design. In Kano, the largest town 
of the north, house plans all conform to the 
same strict pattern. On the street front there 
is a large block, often two-storeyed, which is 
occupied by the head of the household. 
Behind it projects a series of low irregular- 
shaped buildings forming the wives’ accom- 
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By courtesy of B.O.A.C. 
modation and overlooking the wives’ court- 
yard, which is surrounded by a high wall. 
The main room of the front block is the 
zaure or hall, where the master of the house 
receives his guests and beyond which the 


stranger seldom penetrates. From this a 
labyrinthine approach leads eventually to 
the women’s quarters. Doors are never 
arranged opposite each other, so that in 
order to proceed from one room to the next 
it is necessary to enter an adjoining room and 
approach it in an indirect way. Openings 
in external walls are kept to a minimum 
for privacy, to discourage thieves and as 
protection against the torrential storms of 
the rainy season. 

The technique of building in mud has a 
long traditional history in the Northern 
Provinces. It has now become a highly 
specialized craft, the secrets of which are 
handed down from father to son, and most 
families jealously guard their monopoly of 
skill. A feature of the process is that build- 
ings of up to two storeys in height are built 
entirely without the aid of scaffolding. The 
bricks used are roughly pear-shaped and are 
laid with their points facing upwards. As 
soon as a wall reaches waist height the builder 
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(Above) A merchant’ s house inKofar- 
mata Street, Kano. In the long low 
wing at the back are the windows to 
the four wives’ rooms which lead into 
(left) the wives’ hall. The azaras 
or split palms between the mud 
arches have been left exposed and 
accentuate the ceiling compartments. 
The doors to the rooms are on the 
right ; a radio set has thoughtfully 
been provided to entertain the wives 


(Above) Mud bricks or tubali drying in the sun; a 
course of tubali not yet covered in is seen just be- 
hind (right) a pair of arches; these were made by 
binding azaras with native rope and applying many 
layers of mud until a rounded arch finally formed. 
(Below) The skeleton of a dome ; azaras, mud-covered 
and waterproofed, will eventually fill in the panels 


One of the oldest buildings in Kano is the old Native Treasury. The relief work in its decorated ceilings 
(above) is picked out in bright colours made from natural materials, while a pattern based on Islamic motifs 
(below, left) covers the front. (Below, right) A modern version: reliefs of guns and native swords 
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mounts astride it and builds in front of and 
towards himself, working his way backwards 
around the perimeter of the building as he 
does so, while the bricks and handfuls of 
mortar are thrown up to him by the labourers 
who remain at ground level. As a further 
demonstration of the possibilities of what 
appears to Europeans as a most unpromising 
material, arches are built around a rein- 
forcement of split palm to support the upper 
floors, or are grouped together to form 
ribbed domes. 

It is in the adornment of the finished work 
that the natural skill of the craftsman- 
builder is best demonstrated. The wealthier 
householders have the blank facades of their 
houses decorated with a sinuous relief in 
raised mudwork, while internally the same 
type of pattern is applied to ceilings in which 
brightly coloured china plates may be em- 
bedded to add to the general enrichment. 
In the latter case this has the practical effect 
of reducing the high glare which would nor- 
mally be reflected off an unbroken white 
surface. Many of these decorated houses are 
examples of traditional design and craftsman- 
ship in its most highly-developed form. 

Some four hundred miles south of Kano, 
near the coast, lies the city of Benin. After 
a punitive expedition in 1897 to avenge the 
murder of the British Consul-General and 
eight Europeans, much of the city was 


Chief the Enogie of Eghan-En, near Benin, in 
ceremonial dress. His ceremonial sword, carried 
by one of his children, 1s of the type once used 
for human sacrifice. The Oba’s subjects appear 
before him with the upper part of the body bare 


destroyed by fire, so that its present appear- 
ance reflects little of the original splendour 
of the capital of an ancient kingdom which 
counted even Lagos among its tribute- 
paying vassal states. Benin was in fact ruled 
by a priestly dictatorship who used human 
sacrifice, and particularly crucifixion, as a 
weapon of terror with which to maintain 
their power over the people. This cult of 
shedding blood probably had its origin in a 
devilish union of Christianity, which was 
introduced by the Portuguese in the 15th 
century, and the ancient ju-ju beliefs. 

The houses of Benin chiefs are planned on 
a distinctly Mediterranean pattern, with 
rooms arranged around a series of internal 
courtyards, or atria, leading from one into 
another in exactly the same manner as in the 
typical Pompeian house. In fact the resem- 
blance to Ancient Roman examples is so 
striking that there must have been a definite 
link either through Egyptian or, as is more 
likely, through Portuguese influences. As in 
Roman houses, in the centre of the roof over 
each courtyard is an opening which serves 
to admit light and ventilation, while in the 
floor is a sunken impluvium, or basin, with an 


The house of Chief Iyase the Youn- 
ger at Benin. (Left) A general 
view of the front ; corrugated tron 
has replaced the original thatch. 
(Below) Side view ; a change in 
roof slope marks each courtyard’s 
position. (Bottom, left) The 
wives’ wing: the doors to the 
seven wives’ rooms are on the left, 
while their own kitchen is at the 
end. (Bottom, right) One of the 
wives ; behind her mud relief work 
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The shrine of Oromila, the God of Good Luck, (F on the plan overleaf 


) is an illustration 
of the high quality of workmanship for which Benin builders are famed. The walk round 


the impluvium (of which only a corner is seen) and the front of the shrine are decorated 
with figures worked in cowrie shells, all illustrating scenes from the mythology of Benin 


outlet to carry away the rainwater. The 
courtyards may be with or without a colon- 
nade of squat mud pillars, depending on their 
size, but a common feature in each of them 
is a family shrine constructed entirely of mud. 
The surface of the mud is finished to a high 
glaze which has a remarkable quality of endur- 
ance, so that even the oldest examples 
appear to have been but recently made. 
Another feature is that much of the furniture 
of these houses, such as the couches and 
shelves, is of the built-in type, again con- 
structed in solid mud, while pigeon-holes 
for personal belongings and even recesses 
for the kitchen utensils are let into the 
thickness of the walls. The sequence of court- 
yards finally culminates in the private apart- 
ments of the chief himself, the reverse of the 
Kano arrangement, the wives’ and servants’ 
rooms being located in separate wings. 
There still remain in and around Benin 
several examples of this type of house, some 
of which certainly antedate the great fire of 
1897, and they are of particular interest to 
the architect and historian. Unfortunately 
mud is not a permanent building material 
and after a certain period the cost of main- 
tenance becomes prohibitive, so that many 
of these unique buildings are in a most 


becoming lost to posterity. The same applies 
to much of the wealth of popular architecture 
which exists in all parts of the country. At 
Kano, for example, there is a great mud wall, 
some eleven miles in length with thirteen 
‘gates in all, enclosing the whole of the 
African town and a considerable area of 
surrounding country. Lord Lugard, writing 
in 1902, describes it as about forty feet in 
height, with loopholes served by a banquette 
and with a double ditch in front filled with 
thorns. Even in its present ruined state it is 
a noble monument. At Zaria a similar wall 
has practically disappeared, except for some 
short lengths near a few of the gates. At Ife, 
the mother city and religious centre of 
Yoruba culture, and in many of the southern 
towns there are numerous chiefs’ houses 
which have yet to be explored. Buildings 
such as these are of great interest to the 
Nigerians themselves because, in the almost 
complete absence of written records, they 
form a direct link with their historical back- 
ground. Wherever possible they should be 
preserved and classed as national monu- 
ments, rather than be allowed to fall into 
ruin as is at present the case. Finally, they 
serve as the basis of a sound tradition on 
which Nigerian architecture may develop 
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Tokaido— 


Japan's Ancient 
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THE To-kai-do (Eastern Sea Road), 345 miles 
long, is one of the traditional routes connect- 
ing Tokyo (the capital since 1603) with the 
old capital, Kyoto. Kyoto had remained 
important because the Emperor continued to 
live there even after the real power had passed 
to the Shogun or military dictator elsewhere. 
Constant ‘“‘Restoration’’ intrigues and even 
wars made the highway of tremendous im- 
portance, and the Tokaido is linked with the 
names of most of Japan’s heroes. We repro- 
duce five of the famous series of prints made 
by Hiroshige in 1834, The Fifty-three Post 
Stations from Tokyo to Kyoto,- which admir- 
ably portray many features of the journey. 
The travellers are easily recognized by their 
big round hats of rice-straw; at Kanagawa, 
the third post station (above), and again at 
Goyu (p. 182), they are being pulled into the 
inns by maid-servants. How well the Mishima 
print (p. 182) shows the early morning start, 
with the travellers still half asleep! Note the 
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coolie’s pot-belly; the Japanese believe that 
the seat of strength is in the abdomen (com- 
pare the English “‘guts”). The fourth and 
fifth prints exemplify Japanese love of nature 
and skill in blending architecture with 
natural surroundings. ‘The treatment of the 
mountains at Sakanoshita (p. 183) is rather 
in the Chinese manner; noteworthy is the 
blank space which separates the mountains 
from the foreground. The great Gojo bridge 
at Kyoto (p. 183), the last of our Hiroshige 
reproductions, was destroyed by fire in 1937, 
but rebuilt in the same style. The people 
in the print are Kyoto folk, except for one 
traveller looking over the rail. Just behind 
him is a huckster selling candies, and at the 
left is a local worthy in a closed litter, followed 
by his train. 

The present railway follows the old 
Tokaido route, leaving. it only where the 
highway goes into the mountains. Many 
Tokaido scenes have not changed since 
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(Above) At Mishima, the eleventh station on the Tokaido, the highroad from Tokyo to Kyoto, travellers set 
out past the torii (sacred arch), with three pilgrims shrouded in what the caption calls “Morning mist’. 
(Below) Women servants from an inn at Goyu, the thirty-fifth station, pulling in the passing travellers 
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(Above) Travellers take refreshment while enjoying the view at the forty-seventh station, Sakanoshita. 
Many of the stations were chosen for their natural beauty. (Below) Arrived at Kyoto, the old capital, 
the traveller leans over the historic Gojo bridge (made entirely of wood) and looks at the stream below 
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1/1 Ektachromes by Horace Bristol from Camera Press 


One of the most attractive scenes along the Tokaido, the high- 
road which runs between Tokyo and Kyoto, is at Hayasaka Beach, 
with Mt Fuji dominating the view. The fishing boats shown 
are propelled by a single oar fixed at the back, in the same 
manner as those in the Hiroshige print of Kanagawa (p. 181) 
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(Above) A toriz (sacred arch) 
along the Tokaido in Shizuoka 
Prefecture. The rope made of 
rice-straw, with pieces of 
white paper or cloth, is a 
charm of great antiquity. On 
the left a woman walking down 
the road carries her baby on 
her back in traditional style. 
(Right) Scenes like this are 
common along the Tokaido : an 
unpaved highway, old pine 
trees, and thatched'farmhouses 
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(Above) A mountain village 
beside the Tokaido, where 
lumbering ts the chief occu- 
pation. Nearly everything 
in Japan is made of wood : 
houses, furniture, kitchen 
utensils; and as a result 
the Japanese are among the 
world’s best carpenters. 
(Left) Outside Nagoya, tra- 
ditional ‘‘half-way house’. 
When rice has been reaped, 
the straw is arranged neatly 
in small pyramids. Rice ts 
the staple food of Japan and 
at one time salaries of offi- 
cials were calculated in it 


Picking tea, Japan’s national beverage, on one of the beautiful slop g away from the To- 
kaido at Shizuoka, the centre of the tea industry. The girl tea-pickers and their songs are often 
featured in folk-lore. In the valley below, racks of drying rice form tidy geometrical patterns 
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Hiroshige’s day. The fishing-boats at Haya- 
saka (p. 184), for instance, are of the same de- 
sign as those in the Kanagawa print on p. 181, 
propelled by the single oar at the back. These 
boats cannot go far out into the Pacific break- 
ers, but their inshore fishing provides Japan 


with one of her main articles of diet. The 
tort shown in the photograph on p. 185 also 
appears in the print, on p. 182, of the travel- 
lers passing the famous shrine of Mishima. 
The torii stands near a Shinto shrine, which 
generally embodies a nature divinity. Shinto, 
the primitive religion (though partially ousted 
by Buddhism), holds rice sacred and rice- 
straw is prominent in its ritual. Passing the 
torii in the photograph is a woman carrying 
her baby on her back; she is wearing 
a special garment for the purpose. When the 
baby grows up a little, he will himself carry 
later arrivals, as the boy in the last picture 
(above) is doing on the road outside Kyoto. 
Pine trees are seen everywhere in Japan 
and a constant theme in Japanese poetry and 
art is the ancient pine tree, symbol of stead- 
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fastness and strength. It is when winter 
comes, said Confucius, and the other trees 
have shed their leaves, that we know the 
inner virtue of the pine. Using the same 
image, the Japanese Emperor in a poem after 
Japan’s defeat reminded his people of the 
pine, which under the weight of snow never- 
theless remains green always. 

The mountain village pictured on p. 186 is 
like Japan itself; shut off from the world and 
tightly packed together, its existence possible 
only through great cooperation among its 
inhabitants in spite of constant internal feuds. 

Great highways like the Tokaido helped to 
replace provincial enmity and insularity by 
wider loyalty to Japan itself. Such wider 
loyalty was only attained after bitter fighting, 
and the Tokaido passes by innumerable battle- 
fields. Many Japanese must now be ponder- 
ing the poem written on the site of Seki-ga- 
hara plain, the bloodiest of them all: 

Summer grasses 


Are all that remains 
Of the warriors’ dreams. 


Chinese Music and 
Musical Instruments 


by NEVILLE WHYMANT, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


A geographical aspect of music is demonstrated herein by Dr Whymant, for long a research scholar 
and professor in Far Eastern universities. He has written a scoré of books on Oriental subjects 
and was for seven years Editor-in-Chief of the Chinese Ministry of Information’s London Office 


In ancient China (and, in some measure, 
even up to modern times) music occupied a 
most important and very special place. It 
was closely associated with ritual and cere- 
monial observances; in feudal times the 
separate kingly states making up the Empire 
each had its state music with readily identi- 
fiable melodies. Moreover music in general 
has always had an important place among the 
people. There are extant today the words of 
songs sung in the streets of Chinese villages 
over four thousand years ago; we have, how- 
ever, only the vaguest idea of the tunes which 
went with the words at that remote period of 
time. 

The earliest records of education show that 
the state schools trained men in the Six 
Accomplishments; these were: Ceremonial 
Observances, Music, Archery, Chariot Driv- 
ing, Writing and Painting and Mathematics. 
There were six upper and six lower musical 
accords or regulators, which were originally 
fixed by a scholar who used different lengths 
of bamboo of similar diameter. 

In early days there was a Classic of Music 
but in the course of centuries this has been 
lost, partly no doubt because music became 
fixed in its traditional forms and was carried 
in the memory. Most of the eminent 
musicians of all ages in China have been blind 
and books were, of course, of no use to them. 
In any case all we now have of the ancient 
Classic consists of fragments quoted by writers 
on kindred subjects. But artists and poets 
have, down the ages, given us details of 
musical themes and the instruments used to 
produce them. We are thus able to estimate 
the continuity of the early tradition. 

Music has been taught in schools and col- 
leges from the earliest times; from 1000 B.c. 
it was compulsory for certain pupils and in 
certain grades of schools. Every educated 
adult could perform some kind of music 
though few excelled on more than one instru- 
ment. 
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It is a fascinating process to follow the 
Chinese account of the discovery of the twelve 
semitones which Ling Lun made the basis of 
music. When we read that “the bamboos 
were cut according to the terms of a triple 
procession of twelve numbers” (because the 
numerical values of perfect fifths had been 
discovered) we recall Pythagoras and his ex- 
periments in the mathematical basis of 
musical theory. 

The proportions of the successive tubes 
were three to two and when two tubes of the 
same diameter are cut in that proportion the 
perfect fifth results. Western music indeed 
shows the same ratio. The first tube was nine 
inches long and its note was called kung; this 
became the key-note of a chromatic scale 
which, while containing twelve semitones like 
the Western scale, was quite untempered 
since it was formed from perfect fifths. 

The tubes were stopped at one end. To the 
first series the Chinese added two more—one 
higher and one lower. While we cannot now 
say with any certainty what was the note of 
the ancient kung, the present pitch of the 
principal fixed instruments gives a tonic equal 
to the D of our scale. In later developments 
of instrument manufacture the difficulty of _ 
preventing atmospheric influence on_ the 
tuning was in some measure overcome by the 
use of copper, jade and other stones, instead 
of bamboo. 

The difficulty of recovering from the past 
more details of ancient Chinese music is well- 
nigh insuperable. It would be tempting to 
read into some of the essayists’ comments on 
the music of their time the idea that the basic 
scale has remained unchanged through the 
centuries, but such an assumption could not 
be corroborated. The signs used for the tran- 
scription of Chinese sounds do seem to have 
remained unchanged for a long time; all the 
same it is difficult nowadays, in listening to 
Chinese music, to understand the full force 
of some of the more striking condemnations 
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(Above and opposite) The ch’in, frequently called the horizontal psaltery or the lute, is of great 


antiquity. 


In early times it had five strings; now it has seven, of silk, which are stretched 


over a curved board. Thirteen studs mark the places where the strings may be stopped, and these 
are tightened by turning pegs. The sé, a similar instrument, has twenty-five strings but no pegs 


uttered by Confucius when referring to the 
music of certain states as being “‘base and 
destructive of good order’’, “‘provoking base 
or illicit emotions’ and so on. Are we to 
assume that the ear of Confucius’ day was 
more sensitive to those alluring ‘quarter- 
tones’ and their combinations which even 
some modern European residents in China 
find so haunting when old tunes are played on 
the lute, guitar or flute? 

The whole of Chinese literature is found 
to contain references to music and its uncanny 
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power ‘to work on the heart and mind of man. 
Many poems have no other title than the 
name of an ancient melody to which they 
were written to be sung or to be hummed over 
in the way so familiar to those who have lived 
in China. To a certain extent this does help us 
to go back into the past of Chinese music, for. 
the tradition is strong and continuous. There 
are, indeed, some authorities who say there is 
little need to speculate further on what the 
ancient music was really like, ‘‘For’’, they say, 
“it could hardly have differed much from ours 


today”’. 

Yet there must have been some difference 
because the length of various Chinese measure- 
ments has, varied with successive dynasties ; 
and we can by no means be sure, when we say 
that the first pipe was nine inches long, that all 
changes in measurement-values have been 
duly made in arriving at that figure. Also, in 
very early days, the Chinese evolved their 
own civilization which was untouched by 
alien influence for many centuries. In the 
course of her long history, however, China 
has adopted many modifications brought in 
from outside. Some of the most important 
of these have come from Bactria (where 
Indian and Persian influence predominated) 
and from the northern artars, who intro- 
duced several new types of flute. Successive 
conquests by alien peoples brought in new 
forms of performance and notation (especially 
for state occasions and banquets) but, after 
a time, the new formed a synthesis with the 
old and never completely replaced it. 

Thusin theold, purely Chinese, 
music there is nothing compar- 
able with the orchestral concert 
with which we are familiar. 
Music was, as in ancient Greece, 
largely a melodic rest for verse 
or drama: it gave added force to 
a good poem or heightened the 
effect of a dramatic passage in 
a play or opera. ‘This it still does 
in those parts of China which 
have not yet given themselves 
over to copying Western music. 
Yet certain instruments are al- 
ways connected in the Chinese 
mind with certain emotions and 
means of expressing such feel- 
ings. “The Tartar flute’ is a 
poetic euphemism for the nos- 
talgia felt by a soldier on guard 
duty at a distant post on the 
frontier; the lute (ch’in and sé) is 
almost invariably considered to 
have a special relation to the 
bitter-sweet so well known to 
lovers. There are some instru- 
ments which, to the poet, the 
essayist and the painter, are 
always ‘plaintive’; though this 
may not, in the musical sense, be 
strictly true. 

Chinese feeling about music 
can best be judged from the 
literature of the country. As has 
been said above, hardly any work 
of importance fails to make some 


mention of music, for the whole fabric of 
Chinese social and ceremonial life has been 
interwoven with music, from the beginning 
of recorded time. 

In the strictly Western sense of the word, 
harmony is not possible with an untempered 
scale, but the Chinese have their own method 
of producing harmony which, so far as the 
effect is concerned, is usually very successful. 
Strings are played together at a distance of a 
fourth, fifth or octave. It is surprising, when 
listening to a Chinese play, to hear suddenly, 
from the muscians’ corner of the stage, a 
melody which seems to bring out the sense of 
the words spoken by the actor while bringing 
to mind many memories. of other, far- 
removed scenes associated with the same or a 
similar melody. 

Thus, Chinese musical instruments are 
largely used in accordance with an age-old 
tradition which decrees that, for instance, 
sonorous stones like jade and the so-called 
“Stone Chime” shall be used predominantly, 


The p’ai-hsiao, usually called 
by foreigners the Pandean pipes, 
consists of sixteen small bam- 
boo tubes held in a wooden case, 
the longest at the ends and the 
shortest in the middle. The 
pipes usually range from eleven 
and a half inches to four and 
three-quarters in length, and 
are tuned to the twelve semt- 
tones of one octave and the four 
top notes of the next lower 


One of the many percussion in- 
struments in a Chinese orches- 
tra, the pang-ku (left) zs a 
small flat drum, with a cowhide 
cover over the top and a hole 
in the centre, which usually 
rests on a tripod. Much used 
in theatres and wherever dra- 
matic performances are held, it 
is often accompanied by the 
man-t’ou ku or loaf-drum, so 
called from its peculiar shape 
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The ti-tzii, perhaps the commonest and certainly the most 
popular of all the flutes, is usually about twenty-six inches 
long. Formerly it had eleven finger-holes (one of them 
covered with a membrane) ; now it has six open finger-holes 
and a seventh covered with a membrane. Often, when the day’s 
work has given way to ease, the sound of this flute, played 
in houses of both rich and poor, permeates the evening air 


if not exclusively, at Contucian celebrations ; 
that long forms of the shao-na shall be used in 
funeral processions; and that other types of 
the same instrument shall help wedding 
festivities. Bells and clappers also are used 
mainly at Confucian rites, although they may 
be used on the stage to represent a back- 
ground to the scene being enacted. The Jo is 
a brass gong very frequently heard as part of 
the background music in stage shows and in 
processions. The recitals of historical scenes 
from the great novels of China are frequently 
accompanied in more ambitious performances 
by appropriate instruments, which are used in 
an attempt to recapture the setting of the 
period in which the story incident lies. 

All types of lute.(ch’in and sé) have a much 
more individual history. The literature of the 
lute is voluminous; many of China’s most 
famous scholars have written on the subject 
and practically no poet has failed to introduce 
a lute somewhere into his most outstanding 
poems. One of the most unforgettable of 
Chinese memories is an evening stroll when, 
borne on the still hot air, plaintive notes from 
a lute or some variety of flute come from 
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The shao-na is considered to be the 
Chinese clarinet. One colloquial 
term, which translates as ‘Hun trum- 
pet’, alludes to its origin; it came 
in with the hordes from north of the 
Great Wall when they were no longer 
able to resist the temptation of the 
very fertile valleys of North China 


the quiet study of a scholar who 
thus expresses the conclusion of 
his day’s investigation into life 
‘and all its vagaries. 

It takes several years for a 
Westerner to appreciate all the 
finer points of Chinese music. 
Some of the instruments seem to 
him unnecessarily — elaborate; 
others not to have even the 
elementary adjustments without 
which adequate performance 
would appear to be impossible. 
Though it does not attempt to 
achieve the magnificence of an 
orchestra or even a simple band as 
we understand them, yet Chinese 
music exerts over the mind of the inquiring 
foreigner a fascination which can only be 
paralleled by Chinese literature and art. 
Chinese music has to be technically more 
exact within its limits than Western music, 
for the many safeguards to our instruments 
and their finer finish do not make it necessary 
for our performers to be so keenly on the alert 
in transition passages and the like. Apart 
from the big cities, in China today, as in the 
past, there is much less organized musical life ; 
it is for the most part necessary for anyone 
who would hear good music to make it him- 
self. For example, a guest who can play the 
lute or some other readily portable instru- 
ment would normally accompany a river 
party. 

As I write these words there comes across 
the years an echo of the flutes and the drums, 
the bells and the cymbals, the lutes and the 
pipes, which, severally and, more rarely, to- 
gether, interpreted for me in true Chinese 
fashion the undying San Kuo Chih Yen I, the 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms which the 
Chinese never weary of seeing in dramatic 
form, however often it may be shown, 


The hu-chin (Hun or Tartar 
fiddle) is common in theatres 
and much used by street musi- 
cians. It has large pegs in the 
neck, which passes through a 
small cylindrical body, open 
below and covered above with 
snakeskin. An alternative me- 
thod of playing it 1s to pass 
the bow between the strings 


A very common instrument, the 
érh-hsien (right) also was in- 
troduced into China by the 
Tartar invasion, though it has 
since altered in form. Its 
neck is about thirty inches 
long and without frets. Though 
shown played with a bow, tt is 
often plucked with a jade plec- 
trum to music specially written 


Amsterdammers 


by H. DENNIS JONES 


In our August number Mr Jones explained the peculiar combination of qualities that has earned a 
world primacy in planning for Amsterdam, where the International Federation for Housing and Town 


Planning is holding its twentweth congress from August 27 to September 2. 


He now gives his im- 


pressions (supported by his own photographs) of the equally unusual qualities of its inhabitants 


Like many Irishmen, the Amsterdammers 
have built their homes on a peaty morass. 
Like the Irish, too, their characters are com- 
posed of wholly contradictory qualities. But 
there this brief resemblance ends. For no one 
in the world is quite like the Amsterdammers. 

They have a great capacity for repose and 
relaxation. Once past a certain age a favour- 
ite habit is to stand and stare for hours on 
end, leaning over a bridge or a waterside rail 
and saying absolutely nothing. On sunny 
days families sit motionless on their doorsteps 
or the decks of their boats; and in the 
cool of the evening, in crowded districts like 
Kattenburg, you see rows of unmoving heads 
stuck out of open windows, like silent doves 
in a dovecot. 

Who else could have made the draaiorgels 
so completely their own? ‘These quaint 
mechanical organs, wildly decorated with 
stucco and crude paint, are worked by hand 
and equipped not only with pipes but also 
with a wealth of percussion effects in the best 
traditions of street musicianship. ‘They are 
not only found in Amsterdam. But once you 
have heard that indescribably soothing music 
floating across the water or through the narrow 
streets of the old town—even when the tune 
is Coconuts, at present enjoying great popu- 
larity—you realize how well it suits the 
wonderful peacefulness of which the Amster- 
dammers and their town are capable. You 
know why Amsterdam and its draaiorgels 
are such inseparable friends, 

And as you listen entranced there comes, 
as like as not, a whoosh! and a roar and a 
huge American car goes screaming by. For 
the Amsterdammers, despite their love of 
ancient delights like standing and staring 
and listening to draaiorgels, are nothing if not 
up-to-date. In fact, they combine respect for 
the old with love of the new in a remarkable 
way. They have zealously preserved every 
possible bit of the old town’s layout—and 
filled it with post-war American cars. The 
tall 17th-century warehouses are still being 
used unaltered—except for the installation 
of speedy modern electric hoists. But the 
most amusing combination of old and new is 
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in the Muntplein (Mint Square). There you 
can see two examples of traffic-control build- 
ings separated in space by the width of a 
roadway and in time by nearly 600 years. 
One, the Munttoren (Mint Tower), guarded 
the entrance to the town in the 14th century. 
The other, an extraordinary little steel-and- 
glass hut, of what I can only describe as 
futuristic design, perched some twenty feet 
above the ground on a specially reinforced 
tram-standard, was built last year and is 
occupied by the policeman who works the 
traffic-lights for the innumerable roads that 
meet in the Square. No Amsterdammer 
seems to notice the incongruity of this juxta- 
position. Nor does he realize, as far as I can 
see, that the acute traffic problem could be 
greatly simplified if the layout of the square 
were altered and the old tower, perhaps, 
pulled down. Heavens! Sacrilege! 

But that takes me back to the cars. They 
are always driven with unbelievable fury and 
a disgraceful lack of consideration for other 
road-users. ‘They have so horrified me that I 
have watched them with great care. Yet 
only once have I seen a driver slow down of 
his own accord to let another vehicle pass. 

This uncooperative egocentricity also shows 
in other, less dangerous, ways. I was told 
by a municipal official that when communal 
laundries were provided as an experiment in 
one block of flats the housewives refused to go 
near them, preferring to keep to their own 
tiny, inconvenient kitchens. When I asked 
the same official if clubs and recreation cen- 
tres were planned in new suburbs he snapped, 
“Clubs! We prefer to be free!’ And there 
are the staircases. Despite the scarcity of 
building-land every decent flat must have its 
own street door. Architects, naturally, have 
saved all the space they could by building 
the staircases steep and narrow—so much so 
in some cases that you literally have to back 
down them like a ship’s companion-way. 

This results in a host of other complications 
as well, such as the almost universal use of 
hijsch-balken, pulleys of a type unaltered for 
centuries (of course!) which deliver every- 
thing weighty or bulky, from the week’s wash- 


All photographs by the Author 


Whatever the weather, even when the rain has been drenching 
down for days, Amsterdam still looks attractive. Has this 
unique harmony with the elements resulted from the characters 
of the men who planned and built the city? Or; however tt 
happened, is it rather the key to the inhabitants’ qualities? 


The Amsterdammers are keen to sense their city’s beauty. Per- 
haps that is why they love to stand and stare, sometimes for 
hours on end, even where there seems to be nothing to look at. 
The older man in this picture has not moved his feet for twenty. 
minutes, the younger has held his pose for half that time 
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Respect for the past flows in the Amsterdammer’s blood. The 
latest of the city’s goo-odd bridges are excellent examples of 
modern engineering. But the Magere Brug (Narrow Bridge), 
a double drawbridge over the Amstel, has for 300 years been 
raised by one man hauling down the counterweight on each side 


Who can imagine Amsterdam without its draaiorgels? Or hear 
that reedy music, broadcast or recorded, without feeling hum- 
self back in the town? The draaiorgel is an honoured Amster- 
dam institulion, and its crew are never treated as beggars 
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The discipline and orderliness of the Amsterdam people 1s 
often beyond belief. In the narrow Kalverstraat, Amsterdam’ s 
500-year-old ‘Bond Street’, not one of the hundreds of people 
in sight deviates from the voluntary rule “‘Keep to the right” 
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Every flat, the Amsterdammer 
holds, must have its own street 
door. Land 1s scarce, so stairs 
(left) are steep and narrow. A 
cord fixed to the latch so that 
you.can open from upstairs and 
a funicular basket to haul up 
post or groceries are regular 
installations. Only half the 
stairs to the flat’s lower floor 
are shown in this photograph 


No-one can run up and down Am- 
sterdam’s staircases very often. 
So (below) when the doorbell 
rings, the spionnetje (/ittle 
spy) tells you who is there. 
When heavy or bulky goods are 
delivered (left) the pulley-beam, 
built on to almost every house, 
comes into use. Removal men, 
coal merchants, and even laun- 
drymen use their own tackle 


Although the Amsterdammer will not share his front door 
with his neighbour, he is not averse to sharing the sight of his 
rooms and his furniture with every passer-by. In fact, tradition 
forbids drawing of the sitting-room curtains, and very warm 
and hospitable the city looks in the evening as a result 


ing to a grand piano, through the windows. 

The Amsterdammers put up with all that 
rather than risk the indignity of meeting 
their neighbours on a common staircase and 
the possibility, which they make no bones 
about parading, of quarrelling over who is to 
clean it. 

I often think, incidentally, that it is tramp- 
ing up and down these extraordinary stairs 
which causes the women in Amsterdam to be 
so clumsy on their feet. I once sat for half 
an hour with an English friend at the bottom 
of a staircase in a block of offices. Each time 
we heard an elephantine tread it turned out 
to be a woman, and when we heard a noise 
which by comparison sounded like a mouse 
it was always a man. In those days we were 
sharing a room in an old house, with a girl 
student living above us. She was of average 
size and weight, but whenever she walked 
about upstairs the curtain-rods in our room 
would leap from their brackets and on one 
occasion she even sent the electric light fix- 
tures, wiring and all, crashing down from 
our ceiling. 

However, this is a digression, The same 
Amsterdammers who are so aggressively 
dangerous on the roads behave with exem- 
plary discipline and orderliness in other ways. 
You have only to walk about the town to 
realize this. For the street-numbers in the 
old town all begin at the end nearest the 
Central Station. On the three big grachten 
they start in the north-west, and the odd 
numbers are all on the inside of the curves. 
Many of the streets are named in groups, after 
such things as flowers, trees, rivers, explorers, 
statesmen, musicians, painters, stars and so 
on, This simplifies finding your way about 
considerably, and there are other helpful 
little habits, too, like showing a red light on 
the last trams at night. 

As I wander about the town it always 
astonishes me that so little damage is done 
to the grass verges, flower beds and planta- 
tions scattered in such profusion about the 
new suburbs. They have no _ protection 
except a surrounding rail about a foot high. 
Yet even the children respect them, and that 
is remarkable indeed when we remember that 
disrespect for authority was so_ strongly 
encouraged throughout the occupation years, 

I profoundly admire self-imposed disci- 
pline of this sort, until it interferes with my 
own ideas of liberty a langlaise. In the 
Kalverstraat, Amsterdam’s main shopping 
street and a prime example of the Amster- 
dammers’ conservatism, for it celebrated its 
500th anniversary as a centre of retail trade 
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last June, only pedestrians are allowed 
because of its narrowness. They all keep reli- 
giously to the right. Now I always want to 
look at the shops on my left. But is my wish 
respected? Not on your life. I get bumped 
and barged, trodden down and trampled 
on until I either cross the road or turn and 
walk with the crowd. 

But of course the inhabitants of Amsterdam 
are convinced they are the nicest and gentlest 
people in the world, car-drivers and _ all. 
When I came dangerously close to being 
chopped up by a policeman who drew his 
sabre on a perfectly harmless crowd during 
Queen Juliana’s inauguration drive my friends 
all said blandly, ““But he couldn’t have been 
an Amsterdammer. He’s just been brought 
in for this one day”. Yet, however firmly con- 
vinced of their own superiority, the Amster- 
dammers are unusual in also being willing 
to give credit, unasked, where credit is due. 
Painted on the open-air herring-stalls which 
are a particular feature of Amsterdam life— 
they sell every form of the fish to eat or take 
away—it is quite common to find the Union 
Jack crossed with the Dutch Tricolour, sim- 
ply because Scotch herrings are sold when in 
season, Considering that the Dutch invented 
the herring this gesture has a touch of real 
nobility in it. Can you imagine English 
barrow-men painting up Dutch Tricolours 
because they sell Dutch vegetables? 

The Amsterdammers are certainly a 
unique race, and one may well enquire what 
made them so. It is all very well for the 
anthropologists to theorize about group char- 
acter being controlled by environment. One 
may admit that the unique town of Amster- 
dam, with its atmosphere of unity and cohe- 
sion produced out of utter diversity and its 
ability to look beautiful in all weathers, has 
had some influence on its denizens. But it 
was they who built this surprising city. How 
did they ever come to do it? The question 
seems unanswerable to me. 

And so we come to the oddest thing of all 
about the Amsterdammers. Despite their 
contradictory qualities they are extremely 
forceful, vigorous and well-knit characters. 
And well-balanced, too. In fact, the best 
recommendation I can give them is that 
during the whole of the riotous week which 
followed the Queen’s inauguration in 1948, 
when the pubs were open all night and we 
danced in the streets till dawn to the music 
of draaiorgels, I never saw one quarrelsome 
or obstreperous drunk, I cannot imagine 
that happening in any other city. In vino 
veritas. 
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Characters in Kalat 


by SYLVIA MATHESON 


The North-West Frontier, described in an article in our July 1949 number as “‘Pakistan’s inherited 
problem’, has less-known extensions to the south and north: in Kalat, of which the following article 
treats, and Kashmir, some of whose people are featured in articles to be published shortly 


IMAGINE a state nearly the size of Italy, a 
state whose independence was a debatable 
point for over seventy years but which was 
finally formally recognized by the British 
before the lapse of paramountcy in India in 
August 1947; and imagine it. right on 
Pakistan’s most vulnerable spot up on 
its north-west frontier, sprawling between 
Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea and Persia 
and Sind. That is Kalat, which occupies the 
major portion of the province of Baluchistan, 
a vitally strategic country still almost un- 
known even in Pakistan itself, to which it 
acceded in 1948. 

Kalat covers over 80,000 square miles if 
you include the disputed leased areas (among 
them Quetta and the Bolan Pass, leased by 
Kalat to the British ‘“‘in perpetuity” and now 
claimed by both Kalat and Pakistan), and 
the subsidiary states of Las Bela and Kharan 
whose chiefs owe allegiance to His Highness 
the Khan. Yet for all its size there are less 
than half a million inhabitants in this country 
of sand and barren stony deserts and gaunt 
jagged mountains, whose colours range from 
deep purple to amazing red and gold. The 
majority of Kalatis are nomadic Brahui and 
Baluchi tribesmen of the Sunni sect of 
Muslims and are, like most desert dwellers, 
extravagantly hospitable. They wander be- 
tween the highlands of Kalat and Afghanistan 
in summer and the warmth of Sibi and the 
Kachhi Plain below the Bolan Pass in winter, 
when a six-foot blanket of snow covers the 
capital and wolves roam its empty streets. 

I first met His Highness the Khan, Beglar 
Begi Major Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, ruler of 
Kalat, when I paid an overnight visit to Kalat 
in 1946, driving the ninety-odd miles from 
Quetta over two mountain passes to the 
ruined mirri. It is a picturesque mud-brick 
fortress, 7000 feet above sea level,-on top of 
a hill which dominates a flat, saucer-shaped 
plain surrounded by mountain peaks. The 
old city, which straggles down the hillside and 
is encircled by the remains of a massive wall, 
was destroyed by a disastrous earthquake in 
1935 and nobody has bothered to clear away 
its ruins. The only signs of life there now are 
an occasional fox, slipping between the roof- 
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less buildings, and the great black crows, 
which perch on the remnants of the tiny 
mosques with their tiles of clear turquoise and 


jade green still sticking to the ragged walls. 


Apart from Government buildings and a 
hospital, almost the only permanent structure 
in the new city at the foot of the hill is the 
Palace, designed by the Khan himself “‘on the 
lines of the Queen Mary’’, as he told me, with 
his own quarters in the ‘Captain’s cabin’ on 
the upper deck. The Khan, who is forty-four 
years old, speaks Brahui, Baluchi, Pushtu, 
Persian, Urdu and English. He was wearing 
the baggy grey salwar trousers and military- 
type shirt of the Kalat State Forces. His 
eldest daughter, a solemn child of nine, was 
dressed like her father, but the three small 
brothers whom I met at the same time wore 
English knickerbocker suits. All were learn- 
ing the six languages spoken by their father. 

We were standing on an enormous Persian 
carpet, one of the largest one-piece carpets in 
the world, which the Khan’s father had 
bought in exchange for its weight in Makran 
dates; Makran is one of the few fertile tracts 
in these parts and trade by barter is still com- 
mon in parts of the state today His Highness, 
who likes to relax by fast driving or weight- 
lifting, showed that he has his full share of the 
Baluchi sense of humour when he recounted 
the story of his accession in 1933. 

“First of all I had to dispose of my uncle’s 
three hundred wives and concubines’, he 
told me. ““They were all living in the harem 
in the mirri there on the hill. I gave them 
their clothes and jewellery and their fares 
home, and I found husbands for those who 
wanted to get married. Within a fortnight 
they’d all gone—but it took six months to air 
the women’s quarters”, he grinned. 

The Khan himself has only one wife, a 
princess of the former ruling family of 
Afghanistan, who keeps strict purdah as do 
all Kalati women of good family. When 
I next visited Kalat, a year later, the tom- 
boyish little-girl I had seen playing with her 
brothers was now in purdah herself and 
sedately dressed like her mother in the gamis 
salwar of the north, It was getting cold, near- 
ing the time when the entire court and the 


(Left) With the representative 
of a British oil company and his 
wife, the Khan of Kalat stands 
on the broad verandah of his 
palace after signing an agreement 
assigning oil-prospecting rights 
for five years to the company. 
(Below) A Kalat soldier keeps 
an eye on four of the Khan’s 
children as they play in the 
palace grounds; behind, the 
minaret-cum-flagstaff spirals up, 
bearing the Kalat coat of arms 
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(Above) Captain Dur Mahom- 
med is almost as old as the can- 
non he caresses, which was cast 
Sor the East India Company ; 
he claims to be 125. He 
retired from active service as 
Chief Gunnery Officer of Kalat 
State Forces only in 1948. 
(Below) Pupils at Nushki vil- 
lage school chant their les- 
sons in the open. Behind their 
teacher rises one of the many 
prehistoric mounds, found all 
through Baluchistan and yet 
to be scientifically excavated 


majority of the population would move down 
to the warm plains. Her Highness was wear- 
ing ruby velvet salwar trousers and a tunic of 
the same colour, edged with gold embroidery, 
with a diaphanous scarf round her shoulders. 
She spoke no English and her social life was 
virtually non-existent, consisting solely of 
purdah tea-parties. ; 

The men in Kalat ride their sturdy home- 
bred ponies across the hard stony ground with 
its sudden ravines, and course after rabbits or 
shoot chikor and mountain goats. The Khan 
is the first clean-shaven ruler Kalat has 
known; most of the tribesmen wear their hair 
in long oiled ringlets and so rare is it to see 
a beardless man that when he went on tour 
in the more remote areas of his state, shortly 
after his accession, many of the tribesmen 
refused to believe he could be their new ruler. 

Kalat is a great place for tradition. I have 
never seen so many active old men as in the 
chai-khanas of the bazaars, where they sip 
green tea and exchange the gossip of the day. 
Most remarkable of all was the Chief Gun- 
nery Officer of the Kalat State Forces, 
Captain Dur Mahommed, with his upper lip 
stained with snuff, his keen blue eyes alert 
and intelligent, his slight figure enveloped in 
a British military tunic of 1914 vintage worn 
with the voluminous grey salwar trousers. 
Dur Mahommed explained to me that he 
could not exactly remember how old he was. 
They had only been keeping records in the 
State Forces for the last fifty years or so, but 
he knew he had been serving the state for at 
least twice as long as that and thought he was 
about 125 years old! Perhaps 
he was prone to a little exaggera- 
tion but he was established as an 
almost legendary figure in Kalat 
itself. 

A ‘youngster’ whose age could 
be verified was Sundeh Khan, 
Chief P.T. Instructor, his chest 
clanking with medals presented in 
Queen Victoria’s reign. Sundeh 
Khan was very annoyed with 
himself for having sprained a 
knee refereeing a football match 
the previous day—and he was 
over eighty though he looked a 
good thirty years younger. 

The older generation of tribes- 
men is almost completely illiter- 
ate and throughout Baluchistan 
there are only 270 schools of all 
types—122 of them built since 


square miles in area, its population is the 
smallest. Peopled as it is by constantly 
moving nomads, the majority of the children 
never receive any education and, where there 
are permanent settlements, village schools 
average 26 pupils. The Khan himself has 
always been keenly interested in education 
and annually contributes something like 
£5000 at the present rate of exchange, from 
his privy purse, towards free education, 

Of the 18,500 children attending school 
throughout Baluchistan, only 2000 are girls 
and the majority of those come from the 
‘sophisticated’ cantonment town of Quetta. 
More than seventy per cent of primary 
schools are still run by a single individual, 
like the master of Nushki school whom I 
photographed taking his class outside the tin- 
roofed school building. Certainly Pakistan is 
making a determined effort to improve 
educational facilities and to develop this vast 
backward area but she is hampered by 
tightened purse-strings and lack of adequately 
trained personnel. 

Kalat itself is a land of hidden treasure. In 
1947 the Khan signed a five-year agreement 
with the Burma Oil Company for oil-pros- 
pecting rights on the Kachhi Plain; up in the 
mountains are deserted turquoise, copper and 
sulphur mines; coal is mined in several parts 
of the state while only recently there has been 
news, still to be officially confirmed, of a 
promising gold strike. But in a country with 
scanty and irregular rainfall, a single railway 
line that becomes exceedingly erratic any- 
where west of Quetta and very few roads, the 
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partition. Although Baluchistan 
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is the biggest geographical unit 


in Pakistan, being over 125,000 
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value of any kind of mineral wealth is offset 
by difficult and expensive transport besides 
the enormous capital outlay involved in its 
development. 

The rugged barren mountains make ideal 
country for smuggling and during the war, 
with rationing in force in India, the routes to 
Afghanistan and Persia were well favoured 
by tribesmen carrying cloth, tea, sugar and 
grain. The old Pathan I encountered in a 
deep gorge, which wound for seven miles 
through the mountain barrier where Balu- 
chistan, Persia and Afghanistan meet, was 
quite unconcerned as he trudged beside his 
laden camel, bringing wheat to Baluchistan 
which then lacked that precious commodity. 
He was huddled in his long fosteen, for the 
early morning air was chill; his camel pack 
was decorated with turquoise beads to ward 
off the evil eye and he answered my con- 
ventional salutation of “‘May you never grow 
tired’’ with the peculiarly apt but equally 
conventional reply of ‘May you never grow 
hungry’. He had just passed the site of an 
ancient city, attributed like everything else 
lacking any clear explanation, to the Zoro- 


Anold Pathan smuggles wheat through the Kachha Gorge linking 
Afghanistan, Persia, and the Chagai district of Baluchistan 


astrians, those fireworshippers from Persia 
who introduced the karez system of irrigation 
to this desert land. 

Prehistoric sites, contemporary with five- 
thousand-year old cities of the Indus Valley, 
are scattered all over Kalat in what are now 
waterless deserts. I found myself living in 
a bungalow right on top of one in Nushki, 
Chagai district, in 1946 and returned a year 
later to explore, but only superficially alas, 
a score or so of other sites in various parts of 
Kalat itself. They are usually to be found 
near the so-called Gabrbunds, massive struc- 
tures of stone presumed to have been built 
by the Zoroastrians and flung across the now 
arid valleys to catch and-retain water from 
the hillsides. Other sites are found near long- 
deserted karezes, the underground channels 
which bring water from the mountains, some- 
times thirty or forty miles away. They are so 
narrow that it is a local joke among the plump 
Baluchis that only a Persian is thin enough to 
squeeze into the channels to clear them. 

It was in the Pishin Valley, dotted with the 
circular vents of these karezes, that I found 
the old Brahui shepherd in the midst of his 
flock of fat-tailed dumba sheep 
such as Marco Polo described. I 
stopped to take his photograph 
and asked the Brahui chieftain 
who was with me to interpret 
my request to the shepherd. As 
I focused my camera the old man 
spoke softly. “‘He wants to know 
what ammunition your weapon 
holds”, the chieftain told me. 
He was quite prepared to stand 
there and be shot if commanded 
by his tribal chief, but his ‘dying’ 
request—that of a man brought 
up to place a higher value on 
firearms than on anything else in 
the world—was to know just what 
kind of ammunition this strange 
new weapon used! 

Simple, loyal, rather lazy, super- 
stitious, fierce to defend his 
honour, tender to his children and 
hospitable beyond the bounds of 
reason to the passing stranger: 
that is the Baluchi tribesman. In 
winter he lives in a snug little 
wattle-and-daub house which he 
calls a kizdi. In summer his black 
goatskins, spread on tamarisk 
branches, sprawl across the desert 
like huge spiders; they are the 
gidans, ‘The home of one’s heart’’. 
His entire possessions can be 
packed up and placed on the 


Old men like this Brahui shepherd guard Kalat’s mixed flocks 
of fat-tailed dumba sheep, goats and camels. So arid is the 
country that the tract shown is called the “‘fertile’ Pushin 
plain. Most Baluchis are nomads, migrating with the seasons 


(Above) Self-consctous at ha- 
ving his photograph taken, a 
soapbox orator at the annual 
Pishin fair giggles helplessly. 
The fair coincides with the 
Id ul Bakr, a big feast com- 
memorating Abraham’s offer 
to sacrifice Isaac. Tough 
tribesmen (right) ride in from 
outlying territories to watch 
wrestling, join tribal dances 
and bargain at stalls. All 
are in good humour and feuds 
are temporarily forgotten, uf 
Jirearms are not. Public cele- 
brations are exclusively male ; 
women hold quieter parties 
at home in strict purdah 
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As they come to Quetta to worship on the occasion of the feast of Id ul Bakr, the faithful are 
besieged by clamouring beggars. But the blind man sits patiently waiting ; he will not be forgotten 


backs of his camels: a heavy job and there- 
fore one done by the womenfolk, who wear 
dull red tunic shirts brightly embroidered 
back and front, each tribe with its distinctive 
designs. The nomadic women are sturdy and 
unafraid and only a few bother to draw their 
veils across their faces when meeting a 
stranger. Tribal law prevails throughout most 
of the country, laws which affirm that murder 
is not a capital offence—but that adultery is— 
and that a fleeing enemy seeking shelter must 
be protected even at the risk of one’s own life. 

One of the main attractions of the year is 
the big mela, the fair held near Pishin some 
thirty or forty miles north of Quetta, at the 
Muslim feast of Jd ul Bakr. The menfolk, 
wearing new clothes, attend prayers at the 
big open-air prayerground, the Jd Garh, and 
after general brotherly embracing, they visit 
each other’s homes for refreshments and the 
sacrificing of a goat. The flesh is cooked and 
distributed among the poor and among the 
giver’s friends. Afterwards everyone goes to 
the fair and tribesmen armed with every 
variety of weapon, ancient and modern, trek 


in from all parts of Baluchistan and Afghanis- 
tan too, I have seen Baluchis in the interior 
with round rhinoceros-hide shields studded 
with brass knobs, long curved swords, short 
daggers and six-foot long muskets of ancient 
pattern. Because no women attend the fair 
my appearance created more of a diversion 
than any of the entertainments offered, and 
wherever I went, accompanied by a self- 
appointed bodyguard of toughs who cleared 
a way with the butts of their rifles, I was 
surrounded by curious crowds who made 
photography a battle of wits in which I 
usually lost. One man, standing on a soapbox 
haranguing the crowd, was convulsed with 
self-conscious giggles when I stopped to take 
his photograph, and the crowd roared and 
chaffed him in delight. There were columns 
of men dancing the tribal Chhap with trance- 
like expressions and whirling movements that 
sent their hand-smocked shirts ballooning out 
like ballet skirts. There were sturdy men with 
oblong patches shaved on their skulls, ‘“To let 
out the devils”, as one of them told me, 
wrestling together, half a dozen couples at 
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With a Muslim League flag and loudspeakers on his truck, Qazi Isa (with hands clasped), President 
of the Baluchistan Muslim League, sets off on a speaking tour of the politically backward areas 


a time, surrounded by tribesmen four and 
five deep. There were horse races and 
gambling and stalls selling fruit and vege- 
tables and gay purple waistcoats embroidered 
with silver and gold like the curly-toed 
slippers that went with them. 

Id is the time when the beggars come into 
their own, They line the roads to the Id Garh: 
the halt, the lame and the blind—women 
sitting motionless completely hidden in their 
tent-like bourkas—and waylay the faithful as 
they come to worship. For at Id if at no 
other time, the good Muslim must give alms, 


_and he certainly does so generously. 


A prominent figure in these and other local 
affairs is Qazi Mohammed Isa Khan, son of 
a Baluch father (formerly Prime Minister of 
Kalat) and a Pathan mother. Qazi is an 
hereditary title whose holder is a sort of 


judicial priest, and Isa, although educated in 


England and called to the Bar in London, 
still believes in and practises his hereditary 
healing gifts of curing enlarged spleen by 
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placing his foot on the affected spot, and 
jaundice by hanging an onion round the 
patient’s neck. President of the Baluchistan 
Muslim League, he js one of two Chief Ad- 
visers appointed to the Baluchistan Council, 
set up after accession to Pakistan to advise on 
Education, Agriculture, Health, Forests and 
Animal Husbandry. Shortly before partition, 
when Pakistan’s creation was still undecided, 
he set off on a tour of tribal areas north of 
Quetta, in the Zhob and Loralai districts. 
Taken all round, the Baluchi tribesman is not 
politically conscious, and it was Qazi Isa’s 
intention, accompanied by a band of sup- 
porters and a large Muslim League Flag, to 
rouse the tribes to a sense of patriotism. 
Rattling along in a somewhat broken-down 
truck adorned with Pakistani slogans, he 
accomplished a very successful tour. " 
This kind of awakening is essential for 
Kalat; and it is leaders such as the Khan and 
Qazi Isa who are transforming wild and untu- 


- tored tribesmen into responsible citizens. 
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Market Town Memories 


by E. PHILIP DOBSON 


To be filled with a sense of the past is not 
necessarily to be a reactionary or a senti- 
mentalist. Some places by their character so 
strongly evoke other days that we are lured, 
whether we wish it or not, over the threshold 
of time. 

This is particularly true of an English 
market town. Stand in its ancient market 
square for a while, and you will feel the aura 
of the place suddenly become manifest. 

That, at least, is what happened to me. As 
I sat on the steps of a famous market cross, 
watching the surge of life around me, I be- 
came aware of a presence beside me. 

An ancient man, with liquid eyes and a 
face like old parchment, regarded me quiz- 
zically. I was astonished at his sudden and 
silent materialization. 

“You been here long?” I couldn’t help 
asking. 

‘About seven hundred years’’, he replied. 

‘Ah, then I understand.” I had half ex- 
pected him. Imperishable as these cobble- 
stones, historic as this market cross, tradi- 
tional as the annual fair, as Old English as a 
tankard of mulled ale served up in the tavern 
opposite, he was the genius loci, the spirit that 
had animated this market square since 
mediaeval days. 

“You will have seen some changes here in 
your time, no doubt?” 

His eyes twinkled. “It’s always changing, 
but it’s always the same’’, he said. ‘“‘Buying 
and selling, business and pleasure, country 
and town—they’re always the same from age 
to age. They’re equal partners in the market 
town, and they mix like water and wine in the 
market place. It’s only the outward forms 
that change.” 

On every side, from the canvas-topped 
stalls which fluttered in the fresh wind and 
gleamed under the sun, there came raucous 
and jocular shouts. The crowd flowed past, 
bustling, clamorous, intent. 

“And the people ?” T asked. 

ra are the same people’, he replied. 
“Homespun philosophers, salty characters, 
humble kindly folk with stout hearts and cal- 
loused hands. In my prime, they wielded the 
long-bow and fought doughtily at Agincourt. 
That lad there’’, he pointed to a young fellow 
sheepishly holding a basket as his young wife 
with some uncertainty prodded a cauli- 


flower, “‘that lad fought in the air above 
Agincourt. Same blood as his country an- 
cestors, but diluted with petrol. Same thews 
and sinews, but morally padded with free 
schooling and physic.” 

“Yet the old tough core remains?” 

“Ay, that they owe to generations who 
toiled without complaint or bitterness, to 
village Hampdens, and to the famed yeomen 
of England, once reared on beef and steel.” 

I watched a stall-holder bisect a meagre 
rabbit, women clustered round a mound of 
cheap kettles, gaitered men lifting wooden 
crates, two youngsters sucking lollipops. And 
I felt bound to ask: 

“But isn’t the glory of these ancient market 
towns now somewhat dimmed?” 

“Once they were great trading centres, 
with charters granted more often than not by 
the early Plantagenet kings. Now the world 
is smaller, they are smaller too. But only in 
the same ratio. They still serve the same needs 
and are every whit as vital. Going to market 
is still a weekly ritual.” 

‘How did they go to market in your early 
days, by the way?”’ I was looking at the mud- 
spattered country buses which had brought 
here from isolated villages all sorts and condi- 
tions of marketing folk, shiny-faced and chat- 
tering like starlings; and at the battered cars 
which now awaited their homeward freight 
of pots and pans, groceries and draperies, 
hardware and haberdashery. 

He guessed my thoughts and smiled. ‘“‘Not 
by macadamized roads, at forty miles an 
hour, stopping only at traffic lights. No; by 
packhorse over marsh and fen they came. 
Sometimes trudging here on dusty feet.” 

“They would have to rise with the lark!” 

“Before, my boy, before. They set out 
when the hobgoblins were still abroad. You 
see that church tower?” He pointed to the 
open-work stone tracery of the church spire 
above splendid elms. “A lantern was lit in 
that tower to guide their feet from afar. In 
winter it was truly a beacon, leading them out 
of the wilderness.” 

We were silent a moment. I breathed in 
the scent of bracken from the surrounding 
fells, mingled less distantly with exhaust 
fumes and the smell of fish and chips, and 
close at hand with the odours of country pro- 
duce: textiles, rope, oils and paint. 
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Business and pleasure go hand 
in hand in English market towns. 
Once great trading centres, their 
markets and fairs still provide 
lively exchange between town and 
countryside. (Above) In the mar- 
ket place of Stratford-on-Avon, 
crockery competes with tricycles and 
drapery with bric-a-brac. (Left) 
Puppies in Pets’ Corner, Knares- 
borough Market. (Opposite, 
above) At Leyburn in Wensley- 
dale farm tools and twine mingle 
with pea-sticks, baskets and bins. 
(Opposite, below) At Pinner 
Fair, first held over 600 years ago, 
they find their fun now in bal- 
loons, ice-cream and roundabouts 
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Ripon in Yorkshire is proud of us 
ancient history, dating back to Saxon 
times. Ninety feet above one of the 
busiest market places in England soars 
the market cross, surmounted by gilded 
ornamental ironwork emblematic of the 
town’s mediaeval industries. At tts 
base every night a curfew is sounded 
on the famous Wakeman’s Horn, a cus- 
tom which is nearly 1300 years old 
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In the Market Hall at Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, Cotswold sheep-farmers bargained in 
mediaeval days with wool-merchants who came from all over Europe to buy their famous fleeces ; 
while in the background pack-horses and sumpter-mules jostled each other in the busy High Street 


“Have these market wares altered much 
since your early times?” I asked. 

**As foods to eat, and stuffs to wear, and 
tools to handle, yes. But as the necessities 
and even the comforts of life, no.” 

“Well, you see what they bring in from the 
country now: flowers, fruit, vegetables, pre- 
serves, curds, small livestock, rustic wood- 
ware. What was the country produce in 
olden times?” 

“To this same spot, centuries ago, they 
brought in herbs and cordials, gingerbread, 
rose-water and quinces, broadcloth and 
hempen homespun, lampreys, venison, 
tallow, hides and oil. . .” 

The shops flanking the market square were 
filled with country housewives. Those who 
had sold their produce seemed now intent on 
making their week’s purchases. 

I turned to the ancient and timeless one 
beside me. “You see the sort of things coun- 
try-folk buy now? Perhaps a length of wire 
netting for the poultry run——”’ 
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—two print overalls 
a tin of paint 
“ a double-decker saucepan 
‘‘__two flannel shirts for Dad 
= a bundle of magazines 
oe a china dog for the mantelpiece 
“Yes, I see it all. Other times, other tastes. 
Once, centuries ago, they would have seen 
displayed here fabulous things like copperas, 
argil and verdigris; been tempted with silken 
cloth without gold, buckskin, Venetian glass, 
trinkets of sardonyx and cornelian; lingered 
over Flemish arras, Irish cloth, Malmsey wine 
from Greece, hand-forged weapons from 
Bayonne and _ gilt-silver brocades from 
Spain...’ 

He paused with a rapt expression, as though 
remembering the glitter and opulence dis- 
played here in the past. 

“Wares like those were sold at the big 
weekly markets like Richmond and Banbury 
and Abingdon, and at fairs like Stourbridge, 
Barnet and Winchester, Even to the smaller 
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market towns came itinerant pedlars of 
foreign wares, jugglers, acrobats, sword- 
dancers, mountebanks. .. Ah, lovely old 
towns they are, honey-coloured in the south, 
grey and lichened in the north!” 

‘Which was the most famous?”’ 

“Stourbridge in Cambridgeshire, which no 
longer exists. But the Cotswold towns were 
richer. And Richmond in Yorkshire has the 
largest market place of any.” 

“T have seen it. Shaped like a horse-shoe.”’ 

“And for that reason, unique. Also, the 
cobble-stones there are not part of the King’s 
Highway but the domain of the Mayor.” 

At the mention of cobble-stones my feet 
began to plunge again. And I became con- 
scious also that the steps of market crosses are 
no seats for modern sybarites. 

He seemed to guess my thoughts and 
smiled. ‘‘No, but they’ve served many turns 
in their time. Some of these crosses are very 
ancient. Bedale’s, for instance, goes back to 
Chaucer’s time—it is certainly one of the 
oldest in England. Often they commemorate 
the granting of the Royal Charter to the 
town, and on their summits would be placed 
the King’s glove or hat or shield to signify 
Royal protection of the townsmen’s rights.”’ 

“So these crosses have seen as much as you, 
in fact?” 

“Here and there. Not all of them. Some 
are replacements, only one or two centuries 
old. Some are no more than Jubilee horrors. 
But others! Ever since mediaeval times 
they’ve been the centre of pageantry, and 
round them revolved the May-day revels of 
Elizabethan times. I remember that, during 
the stern days of the Commonwealth, mar- 
riage banns were frequently proclaimed from 
their steps. They served as platforms for 
town-criers, pulpits for evangelists like Wesley, 
grandstands for the populace during bear- 
baitings, ox-roastings and occasions both 
sacred and profane.” 

“And now they make roundabouts for one- 
way traffic!” 

“Well, they’ve always adapted themselves 
to the contemporary scene. In Ripon, the 
market cross—an 18th-century obelisk— 
figures in an ancient Saxon custom still fol- 
lowed to this day. Over a thousand years ago 
the townsfolk appointed and paid a Wake- 
man, whose duty it was to maintain the safety 
of the town. If any robbery was committed at 
night, he made good the loss from his fee.”’ 

“So he kept awake while the people slept?” 

“Yes, and to announce the setting of this 
watch a great horn was blown at sunset, and 
again at sunrise to proclaim its ending. Even 
now the horn-blower in his three-cornered 
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hat stands on the degrees (or steps) of the 
market cross, and at nine every evening 
sounds this ancient curfew.” 

“That explains the legend in gold on the 
Mayor’s house there.”’ 

“Ay, it’s the civic motto: ‘Except ye Lord 
keep ye Cittie ye Wakeman waketh in vain.’”’ 

“Did you know that it’s been adopted by 
America for their own Ripon in Wisconsin?” 

The ancient was delighted. “But I hope 
they don’t export the blower and his horn’’, 
he added. 

‘It’s a rare custom’’, I said, ‘‘and a kinder 
one than the stocks and the pillory.” 

‘Ah, the ‘Stretch-Neck’. It was always put 
to use on a market day. It was often the 
unhealthiest spot in town. With his head and 
his hands clamped between boards, the occu- 
pant would be the target for more than gibes.” 

The setting sun was gilding the weather- 
vane on the church spire. The market place 
began to empty of its throng, and the clamour 
was subsiding. Last-minute customers, grati- 
fied with their bargains of perishable goods, 
knocked down at give-away prices, scurried 
eagerly past. One by one the stalls were being 
taken down. 

My spectral companion stirred uneasily. 

“Tell me, before you go”’, I said, ‘what of 
the future?” 

“‘Great changes are taking place in English 
rural life”, he replied. ““The land is regaining 
its old importance. Agriculture is being re- 
born. New men, educated progressive men, 
are taking over. New methods are being 
tried. : 

“Even since 1870 I have seen changes for 
the better. True, the great estates are being 
broken up, and town competition has all but 
killed the little rural industries, But folks are 
better off in-all ways, if no happier. They 
have more science to build on, and more 
social activities to sweeten their labours. 
More of them are directly interested in the 
land, and though losing some skills they are 
acquiring others in working it. A deep in- 
stinctive love for the land is reviving. It 
offers the only satisfying alternative to a 
mechanical and materialist world. 

“The market town sees all these changes, 
shares in them, and profits by them. It has 
a life and function all its own, to conduct an 
economic ebb and flow between the city fac- 
tory and the isolated farmstead in the dales.” 

“Then’’, I said, “the market town still has 
a future?” « 

He smiled. ‘‘In this new age it will do more 
than survive. It will thrive. Come wind, 
come weather and a hundred years, you’ll 
still find me here.” 


